








STUDENTS. GET if 
AT HITCHING PE 


(Wide World photo) 
Detroit, Mich. ler 
at the University of f 
troit have established 
hitching post along 4 
main highway in front 
the campus to get rid 
home. Approved by 
lice and University of 
cials, the hitching p 
has helped to 
student transpe tt 
problem. Students he 
signs, indicating destin 
tions. Passing 
stop and pick up stu 
who immediately re 
the signs for use 
others waiting. a 
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Stalingrad is under siege in a decisive battle for con- 
trol of the Volga River. Reds counterattack Nazi flank. 


President Roosevelt gives Congress until Oct. 1st to 
8 & 
pass legislation curbing inflation. Bill passes Oct. 2nd. 


3 Nazi drive in Egypt by Marshal Erwin Rommel is 
repulsed by the British. 


@ Secretary of State Hull rebukes Pierre Laval, Vichy 
France Chief of Government, for sending French work- 
ers to German factories and deporting Jews. 


5. British move inland in Madagascar to take Tananarive, 
the capital, in effort to keep Madagascar out of hands 
of Axis. 


6 General Draja Mikhailovitch’s guerrilla army in Yugo- 
slavia’s “Island of Freedom” raids Italian territory. 








WORLD WEEK’S NE Al 


7 Wendell Willkie, in Russia as President. Roosevelt! 1 


NUMBERS INDICATE CHIEF EVENTS 








1 Pre 










personal emissary, urges the opening of a second frot Un 
to relieve Nazi pressure on Russia. 
P 2 Ne 
Inter-Allied Information Committee in London aff ern 
nounces more than 200,000 persons have been executed ord 
in Poland since German invasion. 
3 Ar 
Anglo-American convoys on the northern route pol 
Russia are attacked by Nazi raiders. 
Chi 
Pope Pius has two audiences with Myron C. Tayi@s ; 
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President Roosevelt's personal envoy to the Vat q 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 


15 Riots break out in India as Mohandas Gandhi urges 


EWHAP OF THE MONTH ‘S====ewsrot 


16 Japanese in New Guinea penetrate Owen Stanley range 
, ING THE PAST MONTH to Efogi, 53 miles from Port Moresby. United Nations 
launch strong counter-attack and push back enemy. 


]] President Rios of Chile is scheduled to arrive in the 17 United States and Canadian airmen in Aleutians attack. pr: 


7 United States as an official guest. Kiska Harbor and blast Japanese ships, sul ines and 
2) Nelson Rockefeller is the guest of the Brazilian gov- planes. U. S. troops occupy Andreanof Islands. 
don ernment during an 11-day visit. President Vargas 18 Japanese continue attempts to dislodge U.S. Marines 


orders general mobilization. from their footholds in the Solomon Islands. 


Americans in Occupied France are seized by French 19 Japanese Foreign Minister Shigenori Togo resigns. a rE 
os police in a Nazi-ordered roundup. Premier General Hideki Tojo takes over the office. 


Chinese retake Chuhsien and Lishui, putting Japan ‘4Q() Chinese report new Japanese troop concentrations near 
within bombing range of China-based bombers. the Burma-India border. . 





Second Front Plea 
Debated by Allies 


The second front issue was being 
argued hotly in all the United Nations, 
as the Russians renewed their appeal for 
an Anglo-American invasion of western 
Europe. This might relieve the Nazi 
pressure on Stalingrad. 

“Mere Bystanders.” One Moscow 
newspaper said: “Hitler has hurled all 
his forces and reserves into the Stalin- 

ad sector... . That is precisely why 
i front in the west is stripped bare, 
and why Rommel’s offensive in Egypt 
failed. . . . The huge British and Amer- 
ican armies still are mere bystanders in 
the titanic struggle now being waged 
on the Soviet front.” 

Willkie Speaks Up. The Russians 
won support from Wendell L. Willkie, 
President Roosevelt's personal envoy to 
the United Nations. “I am now con- 
vinced,” was Mr. Willkie’s message from 
Moscow, “that we can best help Russia 
by establishing a real second front in 
Europe with Britain at the earliest pos- 
sible moment our military leaders will 
approve.” 

ritain and America Stand Pat. Brit- 
ish and American leaders still main- 
tained their position that: (1) The sec- 





ona front would be opened as soun as it 
could be done with reasonable hope of 
success; (2) The when, where and how 
of invasion was a question to be settled 
by military authorities only. 

“I welcome this opportunity,” Prime 
Minister Churchill told the House of 
Commons, “of agdin emphasizing the 
undesirability of public statements or of 
speculation as to the time or place of 
future Allied offensive operations.” 

The Lesson of Dieppe. A few days 
later, Mr. Churchill gave the public a 
fearsome picture of the probable cost of 
an invasion, when he reported on the 
large-scale Commando raid on Dieppe, 
France. 

Although the Allies had complete 
command of ihe air over the invasion 
point, their losses, he stated, were “very 
heavy and went up to nearly half the 
total force.” Out of 5,000 Canadian sol- 
diers who teok part in the raid, 3,350 
were killed, wounded or missing. 

Eden’s Answer. Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden indirectly replied to the 
second-front «emand by pointing out 
the other ways in which Russia was 
being helped. He announced the arrival 
in northern Russia of a record-sized mu- 
nitions convoy, after a running battle 
with Nazi submarines and planes up the 
coast of Norway. He stressed also the 
air offensive against Germany 





Stalingrad Defense 
Slows Nazi Schedule 


Driving southward along a 40-mile 
front, the Russians hammered at the 
left flank of the Nazis northwest of 
Stalingrad. In the city itself, German 
reserves pressed the defenders back. 

In a move to halt the German war 
machine, Premiér Stalin unified com- 
mand of all sectors on the Russian front 
in the hands of Marshal Boris Mikhail- 
ovitch Shaposhnikov, Chief of the Rus- 
sian General Staff. 

Hitler Sees Victory. In his first speech 
in five months, Hitler assured the Ger- 
man people that he would take Stalin 
grad. His “simple program” for the com- 
ing year, he said, was: (1) To hold 
everything that must be held and to 
allow his enemies to take the initiative 
where the Germans have no intention of 
advancing; (2) To attack wherever nec- 
essary. Hitler said the objective was “to 
destroy the right arm of that_interna- 
tional constellation of capitalists, pluto 
crats and bolshevism.” —_ , 

Plans Disrupted. Hitler's emphasis ov 
holding his present gains confirmed the 
views of military experts that the stub- 
born defense of Stalingrad had dis- 
rupted German plans for the year. 
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‘Red troops dislodge Germans from occupied houses. Weapon on right is new anti-tank gun developed by Russians. 
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President Returns 
From Two-Week Trip 


President Roosevelt returned on Octo- 
ber 1 from a two-week, 8,754-mile in- 
spection tour of war production plants 
and Army and Navy training centers in 
24 states. He told a special press con- 
ference that by December the output of 
munitions factories would be about 94 
to 95 per cent of the goal he set last 
January. The war spirit of the “Average 
American,” the President declared, was 
better than that of Congress, certain 
elements of the press and radio, and 
some Administration leaders in Wash- 
ington. 

Secret Journey. For the first time, a 
President had taken a long trip without 
a word being said about it in the news- 
papers or over the radio. Newspaper 
correspondents knew of the trip in ad- 
vance. 

News Blackout. The President ran 
into a barrage of complaints from the 
press regarding the necessity of such a 
strict censorship of news about his 
movements. “Full, immediate publica- 
tion would have been dangerous,” wrote 
Raymond ae presenting the news- 
mse point of view. “Publication — 

ave been permitted with less delay 
without revealing the President's itin- 
erary. ... There is apprehension lest the 
practice be extended to cover other offi- 
cials and other news developments.” 

No Politics. Mr. Roosevelt forestalled 
critics by denying that politics was in- 
volved in the trip. He made only two or 
three brief and unnewsworthy speeches, 
he said. The only politicians he saw were 
the Governors of the states which he 
visited. 





During President Roosevelt's tour of 
Nation, he visited Bremerton, Wash., 
Navy Yard, where he greeted Roose- 
velt Wimes, wounded Navy cook. 


"Number 1 Liberal” 
Again a Candidate 


Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska, called by President Roosevelt 
“America’s No. 1 liberal,” has announced 
that he will run for the Senate again. 

Mr. Norris has been in Congress since 
1902, first as a Representative, later 
(from 1913) as a Senator. He was a 
Republican until] 1930, and has been 
an independent since then. 

Among important measures in which 
he had a hand were abolition of lame- 
duck sessions of Congress, development 
of Muscle Shoals, creation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the Norris- 
La Guardia Anti-Injunction Law. 





Press Assn. 


Senator George W. Norris 











International News phote 


New Law Stabilizes 
Prices, Pay, Rents 


After a twenty-five day battle, Con- 
gress — the anti-inflation legisla- 
tion asked by the President. 

The new law directed the President 
to halt the rise in the prices of farm 
products and to stabilize industrial 
wages at approximately their levels of 
September 15. 

The President moved swiftly to put 


.the new law into effect. He issued an 


executive order which directed (1) the 
National War Labor Board to fix the 
levels of wages and salaries; (2) the 
Office of Price Administration to estab- 
lish ceilings on rents and prices that 
had not yet been fixed; (3) the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to cooperate with 
the OPA in keeping down farm prices 
to their September 15 levels. 

President Roosevelt also created on 
Office of Economic Stabilization. As- 
sociate Justice James F. Byrnes of the 
Supreme Court was appointed director 
of this office. 

Both Sides Win. The new anti-infla- 
tion law represents a compromise be- 
tween the Administration and ° the 

werful farm bloc. The farm bloc 
ought to have the new law include 
the rising cost of farm labor in 
farm prices. This would have boost 
parity, and added $3,500 million a year 
to the country’s food bill. 

The Administration won the battle, 
for the President is given power to put 
a ceiling on farm prices at parity, and 
parity remains the same. However, the 
President is also directed to give “ade- 
quate weighting” to the cost of farm 
labor before establishing price ceilings. 
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New Supply Routes to China 


New York Times 
Two substitutes supply routes 
for lost Burma Road are ready. 


One runs from Karachi, India, to Chungking. The other starts at Bushire on the 
Persian Gulf, joins the first at Alma Ata. Broken lines are projected short cuts. 





New Ship-Building 
Records Being Made 


A new ship-building record was set 
when Anna Roosevelt Boettiger chris- 
tened the 10,500-ton Liberty Ship Jo- 
seph N. Teal. This miracle ship was 
built in ten days by Henry J. Kaiser's 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation. Four 
days later the vessel steamed into the 
Pacific for trial runs. 

Goal in Sight. Maritime Commission 
Chairman Emory Land reported that 
during the year 488 ships, totaling 
5,450,000 deadweight tons, were de- 
livered. Ships were now sliding down 
the.ways at the rate of three a day. 


AEE 





tional News Photo 


Liberty Ship Booker T. Washington, 
named for Negro educator, was 
christened by Marian Anderson, 
Negro contralto. Skipper will be 
Capt. Hugh Mulzac, only U. S. Negro 
shipmaster; crew to be white, Negro. 


Rationing of Meat 
On Voluntary Basis 


Meat rationing on a voluntary basis, 
as requested by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard, went into effect on 
October 1. All civilians were requested 
to cut down their consumption of beef, 
veal, pork, lamb or mutton to two and a 
half pounds per person per week. When 
there has been time enough to set up 
the machinery of control, voluntary ra- 
tioning will become compulsory. 

Little Sacrifice. This meat ration is 
generous compared to the restrictions in 
other countries. The ration in England is 
16 ounces; Germany, 12.5 ounces; the 
Netherlands, 9 ounces; Belgium, 5 
ounces; Italy, 3.5 to 4 ounces. 

Reasons for Rationing. We will pro- 
duce more meat next year than ever be- 
fore in our history (24 million pounds). 
Why, then, must it be rationed? The 
reason is that there are many more 
people to feed. 

Here are where the extra mouths 
come from: (1) We are shipping large 
quantities of food to our allies. (2) Men 
in the Army and Navy eat more meat 
than they did as civilians. (3) Thou- 
sands of workers in defense industries 
have more money to spend on meat. 
These three factors are expected to raise 
the demand next year to 27 million 
pounds. It is the gap between a supply 
of 24 million pounds and a demand for 
27 million that makes rationing neces- 
sary. 

Oil and Tires. Fue] oil rationing also 
begarfin 30 states on October 1. People 
who use oil for heating will get about 
one third less fuel than they normally 
used. 

On the same day, a wartime speed 
limit of 35 miles an hour went into effect 





all over the country. 





Allies Turn Tables 





In New Guinea War § 


Veteran Australian troops launched 
an offensive against the Japanese who 
had pushed to within 53 land miles of 
Port Moresby, New Guinea. The Japa- 
nese retreated into the Owen Stanley 
Mountains, putting up only a token re- 
sistance. In six days, the Australians 
passed Naoro and were advancing 
toward Menari, where they thought the 
Japanese might make a stand. 

The advance was slow because of the 
difficulty of the country, and because 
patrols had to be kept on both sides of 
the trail to make sure that the Aus- 
tralians did not walk into a Japanese 
trap. 

Softening Up the Enemy. The suc- 
cessful Allied offensive was made pos- 
sible by the heavy air attack on Jap- 
anese supply lines which preceded it. 

At Ioribaiwa, their most advanced 
position, the Japanese were 120 miles 
from their main supply base at Buna. 
Their food and munitions had to be 
carried on the backs of native porters 
over a narrow trail which wound 
through jungles and over the mountains. 

For two weeks, Allied bombers had 
been blasting at the Buna base and the 
trail. They had complete control of the 
air. One American pilot said, “I have 
almost forgotten what a Zero looks like.” 

The bombers concentrated particular- 
ly on the “bottleneck” of the supply 
route: the Wairopi Bridge, 20 miles 
north of Kokoda. (“Wairopi” is the na- 
tive version of “wire rope,” of which 
the bridge was originally made.) 

The advancing troops found evidence 
that the Japanese had been suffering 
badly from lack of food and from dysen- 
tery. Officers thought this was probably 
the reason for their withdrawal. 











Press Assn. 


Saturday night in New Caledonia is 
like Saturday night anywhere. U. S. 
Army Nurse Margaret Hammer, 
member of Nurse’s unit on island, 
enjoys a dance with U. S. Army flier. 
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Jeu Germans’ desperate assault on 
Stalingrad reminds us that, in spite 
of the shattering power of modern 
guns, tanks and bombers, this war has 
produced magnificent examples of stub- 
born defense. At Stalingrad, as at 
Malta, Tobruk, Bataan, Leningrad, and 
Savastopol, brave men have proved that 
it is possible to stand up under the 
most blistering attack. Sometimes the 
stronghold, in the end, is lost. But al- 
ways the defenders have the satisfac- 
tion of wrecking the enemy's time- 
table of conquest and making him pay 
dearly for his gains. 

In ancient times, nearly every city 
was enclosed by a thick wall of stone 
and masonry for protection against its 
foes. In the Middle Ages, the castles of 
feudal lords were fortresses. In modern 
times, key cities have been ringed by 
forts bristling with cannon and manned 
by permanent garrisons. In all ages, 
armies besieging fortified places have 
relied upon blockade as well as upon 
direct attack. In many a hard siege the 
defenders were overcome by famine 
rather than by the arms of the attack- 
ers. 

The most celebrated siege in litera- 
ture is that of Troy. According to 
Homer, the Greeks tried for ten years 
to capture the walled city. The heroic 
Trojans hurled back every assault. In 
the end, it was a trick devised by the 
crafty Ulysses that at Ag about 
Troy's downfall. The Greeks built a 
huge wooden horse. In its hollow sides 
they concealed some of their best war- 
riors. They then boarded their ships 
and pretended to sail for home. 

The unsuspecting Trojans pulled the 

eat wooden horse inside their city. 
In the dead of night the Greeks 
emerged from their hiding place in the 
horse and opened the gates for their 
comrades, who had returned to land 
under cover of darkness. Taken by sur- 
prise the Trojans were easily defeated. 

Much more authentic historically is 
the account of the siege of the Phoeni- 
cian city of Tyre by Alexander the 
Great (332 B.C.). Alexander had in- 
vaded Asia with the object of conquer- 
ing the vast Persian Empire. After 
several preliminary victories, he turned 


MEMORABLE SIEGES IN HISTORY 


During siege of Paris in 
Franco-Prussian War, 1870, 


Leon Gambetta, republican 


leader, escaped from Paris 


in a balloon and organized 
armies in the provinces to 
relieve pressure on Paris. 


By Philip Dorf 


from the pursuit of the main Persian 
army to attack the city of Tyre. Alex- 
ander wanted to make certain that the 
Phoenicians, who were the greatest 
sailors of the day, would not be able to 
cut his communications with Greece. 

Tyre was situated on an island, and 
the Macedonians could not attack it 
directly. Alexander therefore decided to 
build a huge causeway connecting the 
mainland with the island. The Tyrians 
— desperately to interrupt. the 
work. They filled the air with arrows 
and stones. They let loose fire-ships to 
destroy the wooden piles of the cause- 
way and the huge battering rams. But 
Alexander’s energy and perseverance 
triumphed. After seven months the 
land bridge was completed. The bat- 
tering rams were put to work. Soon the 
well-drilled Macedonian army forced 
its way through a breach in the walls. 

One of the bloodiest episodes in his- 
tory was the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Roman general, Titus, in 70 A.D. 
The Jews were determined that their 
capital should not again feel the heel 
of a heathen conquerer. They fought 
with fanatical desperation that kept the 
Roman legons at bas for many months. 

Finally, the Romans breached one 
section of the walls and set fire to the 
Temple. With the destruction of their 
holy shrine, the resistance of the Jews 
collapsed. Many threw themselves into 
the burning buildings. Thousands were 
slaughtered by the Romans. The sur- 
vivors were scattered into exile as a 
warning to others who might dare to 
revolt against Rome. 

The stout-hearted Dutch, in their 
war against Philip II of Spain, added 
to the list of memorable defenses. The 
turning point of the long struggle was 
the relief of Leyden in 1574. The Span- 
iards had completely surrounded the 
city, and.checked every Dutch attempt 
to raise the siege. In desperation, Wil- 
liam of Orange decided to open the 
dikes and let in the waters of the North 
Sea. “It is better to ruin the land rather 
than lose the land,” he declared. 

















Bettman Archives. 


The rising waters carried a fleet of 
200 small vessels, manned by- tough 
Dutch seamen, on a strange voyage 
between trees and farm buildings. But 
at length the spires of Leyden were 
visible. The Spaniards did not await 
the arrival of the Dutch armada. They 
fled before the swirling flood. 

One reason why Gibraltar became: a 
symbol of strength was its successful 
resistance during the European phase 
of our Revolutionary War. Spain ae 
the siege of the “Rock” by land and sea 
in 1779. The following year, the British 
Admiral, Rodney, successfully ran the 
gantlet of French and Spanish warships 
to bring the garrison badly needed sup- 
plies. In their last great effort to storm 
the fort, in September, 1782, the Span- 
iards used specially constructed floating — 
batteries. The British set these on fire 
with red-hot shot. Gibraltar’s survival 
was assured a few weeks later, when 
Admiral Howe duplicated Rodney's feat 
and again supplied the garrison. 

Equally brave, though less success- 
ful, was the defense of Paris in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, After 
the crushing French defeat at Sedan, 
the Prussians doubted that Paris would 
offer organized resistance. They were 
mistaken. Citizen guards were —— 
ized to help the troops man the 
surrounding the city. The great repub- 
lican leader, Leon Gambetta, escaped 
from Paris by means of a balloon and 
sought aid in the provinces for the hard 
pressed capital. But France’s newly- 
organized armies were turned back by 
the Prussians. Late in December, the 
Prussians brought up heavy cannon to 
bombard the forts and the city. On Jan- 
uary 28, the exhausted and starving 
Parisians asked for an armistice. 





















Will we have to draft men 
and women for service on 
farms and in war. factories? 


B. Hershey warned the nation last 

week that a critical shortage of farm 
and factory manpower may make it 
necessary for school children to devote 
“four or five hours a day to farm work 
or doing something else useful” to help 
win the war. 

More than 200 Maryland high school 
students in five towns already are work- 
ing four to five hours a day outside of 

ool, and receive high school credit 
for their work. 

Here are the figures that show how 
serious our manpower crisis is. 

The U. S. has 45,000,000 males be- 
tween 14 and 65 years of age. Three 
million of these have, up till now, been 
considered unavailable for war work 
because of physical handicaps or youth. 

By the end of 1943, we may have 
10,000,000 men in the armed forces. 
Around 3,300,000 are in state, Federal 
and local government jobs. Remaining 
are 28,700,000 males for farm work, 
essential civilian services, and war in- 
dustries. This figure can be raised to 
$1,500,000 by using men over 65, 
physically handicapped men, and 
youth. 

We would still lack 18,500,000 work- 
ers if no women were employed. There 
are, however, 13,500,000 women now 
working—2,000,000 in war industries. 
Another 5,000,000 women will be 
needed for war work in 19438. 


Premium on Skilled Labor 

.As war industry expanded in 1941 
and 1942, we discovered that finding 
skilled workers was more difficult than 
merely finding workers. Today we need 
51 times as many tool designers as we 
have, and 25 times as many toolmakers. 
The shortage of skilled men has been 
aggravated by Army and Navy de- 
._mands for repairmen and machinists. 


Qi ese Service Director Lewis 





Army and Navy service, and higher 
pay in war industries also took men 
from the farms. About 3,000,000 
women and boys were recruited this 
summer to help harvest crops,. More 
women and young people will be 
needed next year. 

Since 1940 the Selective Service 
System has been drafting men for Army 
service. Local draft boards in hundreds 
of cities and towns decide whether a 
man should be drafted or deferred be- 
cause of dependents. Selective Service 
Director Hershey urged draft boards to 
delay the drafting of skilled men 
needed in war plants or on farms. 
Nevertheless, many skilled workers and 
farmers have been drafted. 

Several months ago President Roose- 
velt set up a new agency to handle the 
mobilization of farm and factory man- 
power. He appointed Paul V. McNutt 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The WMC directed the U. S. 
Employment Service (USES) to do the 
same job for the farm and factory that 


the Selective Service boards do for the’ 


Army. 

Employers were urged to hire work- 
ers through USES, and to stop “pirat- 
ing” workers—hiring men away from 
another war plant by offering them 
higher wages. Jobless men were advised 
to consult USES to find out where jobs 
were, and kind of workers needed. 


“Freezing” Labor 

In the past month, the WMC has 
taken two steps to keep workers in 
jobs where they will be of the greatest 
service to the nation. 

1. It has declared 12 Western states 
to be a “critical labor area,” and has 
forbidden workers in metal mining 


(copper, zinc and lead) and lumber ~ 


industries to switch jobs without the 
permission of USES. 
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To meet labor shortage in his West | 
Coast shipyards, Henry Kaiser came 
to New York City to hire men. City 
has large number of unemployed. 


2. The WMC took sweeping power 
over 2,500,000 Federal employees. The 
Commission can now transfer these em- 
ployees without their consent to any 
other Government job “where they will 
be of the most use.” 

Government workers who don’t like 
the WMC policy can quit their jobs, 
and nothing can be done yet to keep 
them in the Government service. Fur- 
thermore, workers in other industries 
can scramble around hunting better 
jobs until the WMC decides to “freeze” 
them in their present posts. This un- 
controlled movement of workers threat- 
ens to slow down war production. It 
raisés this question: Should the Govern- 
ment be given the power to tell work- 
ers where they should work? 


Shall We Draft Labor 

Congress has received several bills to 
draft manpower. Senator Warren R. 
Austin of Vermont has a bill to lower 
the draft age from 20 to 18, and make 
all men between 18 and 65 subject to 
farm or factory work if not needed or 
fit for military service. War Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt favors a National 
Service Bill giving the WMC power to 
tell men where they should work. 

Representatve John M. Tolan, chair- 
man of a House of Representatives 
committee investigating the migration 
of workers seeking war jobs, believes 
we do not yet need a manpower draft. 
He said that the placing of more war 
orders in areas where there is a surplus 
of labor, and the training of unskilled 
men, women, and youth, would help 
solve our manpower shortage. 










































LINK BETWEEN GOOD NEIGHBORS 


HIS year’s celebration of Columbus Day 
marks the 450th anniversary of the discovery 
of the New World. To symbolize the unity of 
the American republics, the Pan American sec- 
tion of the All-American Highway will be dedi- 
cated on Columbus Day, all-American holiday. 


When the sections of the highway now under 
construction are completed the road will start 
at Fairbanks, Alaska, and run 15,494 miles 
across North, Central and South America to its 
southern terminus in Rio de Janeiro. 

South of the United States, the All-American 
Highway is known as the Pan American High- 
way. Between the southern U.S. border and the 
Panama Canal, the route is known as the inter- 
American Highway. Between the northern U. S. 
border and Alaska, the road will be called the 
Al-Can (Alaska-Canada) Highway. 


MAP SYMBOLS 
que All-weather highway 


seaseee Partially Completed or projected highways 
DDDPD Sea Ferry Routes 
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© Chile's President Will 


Visit United States 


RE is going to be company at 
the White House on the night of 
Getober 22nd. Juan Antonio Rios, 
quiet, energetic President of Chile, will 
atrive by Flying Fortress to visit Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. After his stay at the 
White House he will tour the country 
to inspect our war industries. 


Parade of Presidents. President Rios — 


will be the latest in a procession of 
Latin American presidents and other 
leaders who have visited Washington 
in recent months. Among the distin- 
visitors from the south have 
Mexican Foreign Minister Eze- 
Padilla, Finance Minister David 
of Peru, Peruvian President Man- 
uel Prado, Finance and Economy Min- 
isters Espado and Crespo of Bolivia, 
Colombia's President, Alfonso Lopez, 
as well as many Latin American gen- 
erals and admirals. Scheduled for later 
visits are President Carlos Arroyo del 
Rio of Ecuador, Foreign Minister 
Alberto Guani of Uruguay, and Foreign 
Minister Ernesto Barros Jarpa of Chile. 
Each of the visitors has been given a 
chance to see just what kind of war jab 
we are doing. Most of them have been 
very much impressed. In each case 
something tmportant has come out of 
the visit: a new agreement has been 
, or a valuable personal contact 
made. What is to be expected from the 
visit of President Rios? 


Only Two Left. Washington is hoping 
that, before, during or immediately 
after the visit of President Rios, his 
country will break off diplomatic and 
economic relations with the Axis. Chile 
and Argentina are the only Latin Amer- 
ican countries which have not taken 
this step. 


SH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


If Chile should break with the Axis 
now, President Castillo of Argentina 
might be encouraged to give up his 
policy of “prudent neutrality.” 

Furthermore, a break by Chile would 
prevent Santiago from being used any 
longer as a center of Nazi espionage 
and propaganda. The German Ambas- 
sador in Chile, Baron von Schoen, is a 
clever diplomat with a great deal of 
experience in the Americas. It would 
be a real advantage to our side if he 
were packed off to Berlin. 

Why Is Chile Neutral? The vast 
majority of Chileans—three quarters of 
them, at least—are heart and soul for 
the United Nations, and rooting for us 
to win the war. But very few of that 
number want to break with the Axis. 

The chief reason for this is Chile’s 
tear of the consequences. Chile has a 
Pacific coast line 2,800 miles long, and 
the country’s most important mines and 
factories are very near the coast. The 
tiny Chilean navy is unequal to the 
task of protecting its shores, and the 
United States Navy is too busy and 
too far away to be of much help. 


Three Lions 






















Another thing Chileans- think ot is 
the fact that Chile is dependent on 
imports from the United States not 
only for its defenses, but for its day-to- 
day life. If the Axis started wholesale 
attacks on Chile’s supply ships, as 
might happen if Chile broke off rela- 
tions, the consequences would be seri- 
ous for the people of Chile. 

Chile Helps. The Chileans them- 
selves maintain that they are not “neu- 
tral” but “non-belligerent.” In other 
words, they are on our side, but at the 
same time they want to avoid an open 
break with the Axis. 

Chile has already done a lot to help 
us win the war. 

In the first place, Chile, like all the 
other Latin-American countries, recog- 
nizes us as “non-belligerent.” This 
means that our warships can visit Chil- 
ean ports and stay there for rest or 
repairs as long as they like, just as if 
we were not at war. This privilege is 
not given to the Axis nations, which 
are considered by Chile to. be “belliger- 
ents.” 

Chile has also been cracking down 
hard on Axis agents. She has fortified 
vital spots on her coast, prepared her 
navy for action, set up anti-aircraft 
defenses, and extended indefinitely the 
term of service of men in her army and 
navy. 

Chile’s most important contribution, 
however, has been in the economic 
field. More than 50,000 Chilean work- 
ers are producing war materials for the 
United States. We will receive from 
Chile this year two million tons of iron 
ore, 500,000 tons of copper, 600,000 to 
800,000 tons of nitrate, and 60,000 
tons of manganese. These minerals will 
amount to about 85 per cent of Chile’s 
exports. (Two thirds of all South 
American exports of minerals come 
from Chile. ) 

In return, the United States has 
agreed to buy all the gold, silver, and 
other minerals produced in Chile dur- 
ing the next three years. And we have 
loaned Chile more than 29 million dol- 
lars to help develop new industries, 
and keep old ones going. The man- 
ganese, coal, lumber, shoe and textile 
industries are benefiting from this. 

Gas Rationing. All this sounds like 
prosperity. But Chile is suffering badly 


Cadets at Military Academy of Santi- 
ago, Chile, group in circle for the 
ceremony at which cadet will be pre- 
sented with a medal for bravery. 
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from the shipping shortage. In the first © 
three months of 1942, she was unable Milking Snakes 


to import 186,000 tons of materials At Butantan 
which were necessary to keep Chilean 


hn T leani 
industries going. Keeper John Toomey was cleaning 


the cages in the reptile house at New 
There is a serious shortage of gaso- York’s Bronx Zoo one January morning 
line. In one month, the supply dropped in 1916. His hand got too near a group 
from 17 million to 10 million liters. As of large Texas rattlesnakes. Like a flash, 
a result, gasoline is being rationed one of the rattlers struck. 
strictly and the use of automobiles reg- Fellow-keepers did all they could for 
Toomey. But it looked as if he were 
going to die. : 
Then someone remembered that Dr. 
Vital Brazil of the Butantan Institute of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, was in New York. He 
was rushed to the zoo, where he in- 
jected some of his rattlesnake serum 
imto Toomey. The keeper's life was 
saved. This incident brought the Insti- 
tute to the attention of the U. S. 
Butantan Institute: was founded in 
1899 to develop serum with which to 
fight an epidemic of bubonic plague. 
JUAN ANTONIO RIOS The snake farm is only a small part of 
the Institute. Serums useful in — 
ulated. Chile is also short of window Various kinds of diseases are develope 


glass, rubber tires, silk and cotton cloth, there. 


hemp bags, iron and steel, pine lumber About cate every two weeks the 
and textile machinery. snakes are “milked.” This is done by 


: : ing the sides of the snake’s head 
The People Will Decide. President *4%¢7!28 
Rios is a cautious man. He has said yes — yellow drops of venom 
that he will break with the Axis only if i 


h vy ees 1 date” This venom is allowed to dry and 
a Pa ey co epee ee” into crystals. Solutions of these 


; crystals are injected into horses. The 

President Rios means this. His coun- horse’s blood forms an antitoxin to 
try is a thoroughly democratic one. He fight the effects of the poison. This anti- 
took office on April 2 to finish out the toxin is drawn off. When it is injected 


unexpired term of the late President nz, ia Sina te heal : 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda. Like his prede- ‘ll pg rege 4 ad elps preven 


cessor, President Rios was elected by a 
Popular Front of the Radical, Socialist 
and Communist parties, which repre- 
sent the mass of the Chilean people. He 
defeated the candidate of the Liberals 
and the Conservatives. 

The Communists were the first Chil- 
ean party to agitate for a break with 
the Axis. The Socialists later took the 
same stand. The Radical party, to 
which President Rios and most of his 
Cabinet belong, is badly split on the 
issue. Most of the Liberals and Con- 
servatives oppose a break. 

Chile has one small party which is 
definitely pro-Fascist. This is the Pop- 
ular Socialist Vanguard headed by 


Jorge Gonz4lez von Marées. 








Visitors crowd the rail to watch an - 
attendant at Butantan Institute’s 
snake farm, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Snake 
venom is used to prepare antitoxin. 
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© Wings Over 
The Americas 


The republics of Latin America are 
eager to play their part in the coming 
“Air Age.” But they need the assistance 
of the United States. We must help to 
furnish them with training planes, fly- 
ing instruction and financial aid. 

It was to encourage just such co- 
operation that the Inter-American Esca- 
drille was organized seven years ago, 
with its motto, Pro Unificacién Conti- 
nental (For Continental Unity). 

The Escadrille had made good prog- 
ress before the war started. Wings 
(chapters) had been organized in Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El] Salva- 
dor, Guatemala , Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
the United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

The Wings are cooperating in Parse 
ering data on flight routes and flying 
regulations in their countries. They are 
also tackling such jobs as increasing the 
number of airports, and reducing the 
cost of flying. 

The Escadrille has taken over in the 
other American republics the activities 
of Air Youth of America, which in the 
United States is handled by the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Association. Basic 
instruction manuals published by Air 
Youth are being translated into Spanish — 
and Portuguese. 

More than 400 young men of the 
Escadrille have come to the U. S. 
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HE war in the Pacific is very 
ially our war right now. It is 
in the Pacific that we have actually 
suffered our worst losses, and it is there 
that we have made our first victorious 
contributions to the war’s outcome. 

In the war in the west, against Hitler 
our role in still in the preparatory stage. 
It will not be long before we step into 
a full-dress performance in Europe—but 
our real ordeal by fire has come in the 
Philippines, at Wake Island, at Mid- 
way, in the Solomon Islands. 

We were caught flat-footed last De- 
cember at Pearl Harbor. Our planes 
were destroyed as they stood wingtip 
to wingtip on the ground. Two days 
later, the Japanese repeated in the Phil- 
ora In February, the British yielded 
eebly at Singapore—that “Gibraltar of 
the Far East” which was considered 
impregnable. 

Australia, alarmed by what seemed 
like an imminent invasion, appealed 
for help. General MacArthur was sent 
there from his hopeless assignment at 
Bataan. Slowly but surely the tide of 
Japanese conquest was slowed, then 
stalemated. Before that happened, the 
United Nations had lost Burma, and 
India stood on the threshold of crisis. 

What has happened since last spring 
that makes the situation so strikingly 
different? Pretty nearly everything—in 
Washington military and naval opinion! 
At Midway the Japanese lost mastery 
of the sea. Five Japanese carriers, sev- 
eral hundred planes, and scores of 
smaller war craft were downed by our 
flying forces. China took the offensive 
and regained territory which can later 
be used as bases in the coming air at- 
tack on Japan. 

We are patrolling the Pacific, and 
our subs have been steadily sinking 
Japanese supply ships and convoying 
escorts. To date, Japan has had little 
oil out of the rich wells of the Dutch 
East Indies. It is a long trek back to 
Japan, even when the oil is brought to 
the surface. 

We have now sent men, material, 
planes and other needed supplies to 
Hawaii. Australia has been furnished 
with the manpower and tools of war 
that the situation calls for. China can 
still use much more of everything we 
can get to her—and we are flying it in. 
When the new cargo flying boats are 
ready, China will be one of the chief 

ents of their first payloads. 

ere has been considerable talk 
lately about Japan’s preparing to 
pounce on Siberia. Somehow the attack 


Gen. George C. Marshall, U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff (third from right), views 
British maneuvers with Winston 
Churchill during visit to Britain. 
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AND THEN — JAPAN 
By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


doesn’t seem to come off. Here is the 
reason. Japan will attack Siberia only 
when the Russian situation looks des- 
perate—only when Hitler has kept his 
boastful promise to Hirohito that he 
will polish off the Russian armies and 
crush Soviet military might in the West. 

Unfortunately for Axis strategy, there 
seems no real probability that Hitle: 
will win a decisive victory over the 
Russian armies this year. And the cal- 
endar is rapidly running out on the 
period when weather conditions will 
permit a Japanese invasion of Siberia. 

As to India, the best way to defend 
India is to recapture Burma. That will 
take more time in preparation and 
much equipment. 

Eventually, ds the United Nations 
offensive rolls back the Japanese, the 
chief objective will be a tremendous 
and sustained air attack upon the 
islands of Japan. Remember that water 
separates some 73 million Japanese 
from their sources of supply. The-eco- 
nomic squeeze can be made nearly 100 






































































per cent effective, once the way is 
cleared to apply it. Like Britain, Japan’s 
lifeline is susceptible to blockade by 
sea and air. 

But the major theatre of war in the 
coming months may not be in the 
Pacific. The strategy is based on the 
premise that right now the main theatre 
of the war is in Europe. Right now the 
big push is against Hitler rather than 
Hirohito. Right now the Second Front 
is being planned to strike against the 
western coastline—perhaps in several 
places from Dakar north—when it 
comes. 

Watch for the tremendously impor- 
tant role that U. S. Flying Fortresses 
will play in the air phase of the Second 
Front. We have hundreds of these 
planes in England. Hundreds more are 
slated for delivery there. 

The war is now moving into its crisis 
stage. The United Nations have been 
on the defensive for three years. They 
have taken all that Hitler—and later 
Japan—could dish out. Now the tide is 
turning. The United Nations are on the 
move. They will strike first in Europe 
and the Near East. For major offensives 
the Pacific will take its turn later. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Memorable Sieges in History—p. 7 


Discussion Questions for the 
Entire Class 

1. If a stronghold is lost, what is the 
value of having slowed down the 
enemy? 

2. How is blockade an 
weapon of siege? 

3. Why did destruction of their tem- 
ple cause the Jews to capitulate? 

4. What are the points of similarity 
between the sieges described and those 
of the present World War? 

For Further Investigation 

1. Who was Homer? What did he 
write? 

2. What evidence is available as to 
the date of the fall of Troy? (Look 
under Troy, Excavations, in any good 
encyclopedia. ) 

8. Where 
Macedonia? 

4. What was the outcome of the 
Franco-Prussian War? How did it con- 
tribute to World War I? 

Other Activities for the Class 

Have class members make charts list- 
ing in columns the following points: city 
besieged; by whom besieged; when; 
duration of siege; outcome. Have them 
use the sieges described in the article 
and include modern examples such as 
Stalingrad. 


efficient 


was ancient Phoenicia? 


Manpower Crisis—p. 8 

As a basis for discussion of this article, 
have the pupils list, after they have read 
the article, the proposals which have 
not yet been acted upon. Warn them to 
avoid things which have been definitely 
settled but to include such ideas as the 
suggestion that school children spend 
half a day in school and devote the rest 
of their time to work aiding the war 
effort. This will help them to understand 
the article and will teach them to read 
with a purpose in mind, When they have 
listed the proposals, ask them ‘to place 
after each one a reaction: approve, dis- 
ya unable to decide. Allow plenty 
of time for this part of the exercise, as 
snap decisions should be avoided. Warn 
them, too, that they should be able to 
support their reactions with reasons. 

When this has been done, have the 
proposals read one at a time and listed 


on the board. Then take a poll of the 
class reaction on each. This can be done 
very quickly, as they will have debated 
the question in their minds already. On 
those points where the vote is very close 
or where most of the pupils were unable 
to reach any decision, encourage class 
discussion of the evidence for and 
against the proposal. Then have the 
class point out positive steps that have 
been taken and suggest further action 
which seems definitely desirable. 


Iberia—Spain and 
Portugal—pp. 14-15 


October 12 is Columbus Day, so it is 
particularly fitting that Spain, his spon- 
sor, and Portugal, his adopted country, 
should be studied this week. 

Portugal’s coast is long and indented 
with fine harbors. Her westward-flowing 
rivers are navigable. It is not strange 
then that so many Portuguese have been 
men of the sea. Certain members of the 
family of Columbus’ Portuguese wife 
were navigators, and Columbus came 
into possession of their charts, which 
further increased his interest in geogra- 
phy. He himself was an expert map- 
maker. The voyage of Columbus to 
America displayed his scientific knowl- 
edge of navigation. Before setting sail 
he had amassed all] the data obtainable 
with regard to the shape of the earth 
and the existence of land to the west- 
ward. Prevailing winds and currents 
were unknown, and the distance to the 
land ahead was a mystery. Yet Colum- 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 19-24 Issue) 


Heartland of Africa: Outpost of the 
Americas, with full page map. 
Government by Pressure: How Lob- 
bies Work on Congress. 

Inside Germany: Will the Center of 
the Axis Crack? 

World News in the Light of History: 
The Two Irelands, by Philip Dorf. 

Inside Washington: Yankee Ingenu- 
ity and War Production, by 
Creighton J. Hill. 

Aviation: Skyroads—the Story of 
Cargo Planes and Air Ferries. 
Builders of America: Benjamin 
Franklin, the First Great Ameri- 

can (picture biography). 


















We are sorry about slow de- 
livery of World Week, but war 
goods come first. Because of 
transportation delays, our print- 
ing and mailing schedule will be 
advanced beginning with the 
next issue. Please bear with us. 


—Editors 











bus was willing to risk the voyage with 
only two instruments of navigation—the 
astrolabe and the compass. 

Pupils may be interested in compar- 
ing modern instruments of navigation 
with the crude astrolabe Columbus 
used. It was the forerunner of the mod- 
ern sextant, and was used for taking the 
altitude of sun, moon and stars, 

Columbus is usually remembered as 
having discovered land. Yet in a real 
sense he was the discoverer of the Atlan- 
tic as well as of America, for he out- 
lined and determined the characteristics 
of the then almost unknown ocean. An 
interesting class project might be made 
of the use of outline maps to show the 
routes of Columbus’ three voyages to 
the New World. Other members of the 
class may be assigned to outline the 
voyages of Dias, Vasco de Gama and 
Magellan. : 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why do you think the democracies 
sent little aid to the Loyalists during the 
Spanish civil war? 

2. Can you give some examples of 
Moorish influence on Spanish culture? 

8. Why do you think Spain failed to 
regain her former glory as a world 
power after the defeat of the Armada? 

4. Was the Spanish civil war really a 
civil war? Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 


1. Why was the Iberian peninsula im- 
portant to the peoples of early times? 

2. Name the small independent king- 
doms of Spain that challenged the Moor- 
ish rule in the 15th century. 

8. How did Spain lose Cuba, Puerto” 
Rico, and the Philippines? 

4. When did Portugal break away 
trom Spain? 

5. What was the slogan of the Loyal- 
ists during the Spanish civil war? 

6. Why is the work of reconstruction 
in Spain today so difficult? 
































freedom for refugees in Europe? 
8. What kind of government does 
Portugal have? 


Aviation—How Air Defense 
Works—p. 18 

This week’s aviation article offers an 
excellent opportunity for the school- 
room to stimulate community activity. 
It is suggested that you divide your class 
into four small groups. Let the first 

have charge of the observation 

— the second, filter center; third, in- 

ormation center; and fourth, defense 

mechanisms. It is not necessary that the 

oi be of equal size, but all save the 

F should consist of at least four 
ms, 

Then let Group | meet and decide on 
at least two persons to act as spotters. 
They must sho choose code names for 
at least two posts. Group 2 will choose 
a person to receive and transmit the in- 
formation, another to choose the number 
and type of plane “pins” to be placed 
on the map, a thir to do the actual 
placing of the “pins,” and a fourth to 
telephone the information center. In 
Group 3, have pupils choose an Army 
Air Forces officer, a Naval Air Forces 
Officer, a Civil Aeronautics official, and 
an air raid warning official. Group 4 
should be made up of two or three aii 
raid wardens and two or three intercep 
tion center officers. The Army, Navy, 
and Civil Aeronautics officers in Group 
$ should draw up a list describing the 
type and number of planes in their 
authority. 

When this has been done, Group | 
must inform Group 2 and 3 of the code 
- mame and location of each post, and 
Group 3 must inform Group | of the 
types of planes which have a right to be 
_ aloft. The leader of Group 1 should then 

plan to stage at least two alerts—one for 

having a right to be aloft and 
another for enemy planes. He must tell 
no one of his plans, but the enemy 

must be of a description clearly 

t from those with authority to 
be in the air. 

Beyond a map and a supply of colored 
acks, no special equipment is 

-needed for the exercise. Probably you 
ean obtain a map of your city from the 
Chamber of Commerce. If not, a hand- 
~ drawn map showing important points 
~ will do. Let thumbtacks of one color 
__fepresent four-motored planes, those of 

another color sapationt bi-motored 
planes, etc. 

-The observers should follow the di- 
rections given in the article. If sufficient 
~~ planning is‘made and time for practice 
allowed, pupils should grow fairly ef- 
plicating in a small way the 
efforts of community civil defense. 

In classes where this activity would 


7. sy Portugal the gateway to 


Bate and report to the class details of 
w civil defense is working in their 
own community. The more real and 

sonal these reports can be made, the 
more value they will have to the class. 


Inside Washington—p. 12 


Many Americans seem to feel that our 
major task in the war is to knock out 
Japan. The class should consult the arti- 
cle “And Then—Japan” in this issue, 
after which the following questions 
might be raised. 

1. Is there any conclusive evidence 
that the tide of war in the Far East is 
turning? 

2. Why did Japan not attack Russia 
by way of Siberia in September? 

3. What steps are necessary before a 
sustained attack on Japan itself can be 
launched? 


Pan-Americana—pp. 10-11 


Have one or more pupils locate on a 
large wall map South America’s various 
countries. A satisfactory map is con- 
tained in the current issue of National 
Geographic. Have the entire class tabu- 
late these nations, indicating those 
largely tropical or sub-tropical and those 
in temperate zones. Check each country 
in the table from which a representative 
has recently come to the United States. 
Double check each nation which has re- 
cently been visited by Secretary Knox. 
Underscore all South American nations 
which have severed relations with the 
Axis. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. Why is Chile’s president coming 
here? 

2. Why would Chile’s action about 
the war be likely to influence Argentina? 

8. For what reasons has Chile re- 
mained neutral? 

4. Is there any strong pro-Axis feeling 
in Chile? 

5. In what ways is Chile already co- 
operating with the United States toward 
winning the war? 


News Map of the Month—pp. 2-3 

This map and its accompanying text 
are essentially review material. In these 
changing times, news develops in all 
parts of the world more quickly than 
the average intelligence can keep up 
with it. Pupils can, by studying this 
map, get a very good notion of the fact 
that this is indeed a world war; and the 
visualization of the headline news will 
help to fix the facts in their minds. 

In order to carry this learning process 
further, calling upon student initiative 
and powers of judgment, the teacher 
may ask pupils to secure a number of 
blank outline maps of the world on 
which they are to spot, in manner similar 
to that used here, headline news events 


as they occur. If this exercise is under- © 


taken, it is suggested that teachers as- 
sign at the end of each week a list of = 
events or developments and ask pu 

to spot on the map the 10 which the 
believe to be most important. This will 
involve pupils’ weighing the importance 
of the news, understanding it, and 
clinching it in memory by means of the 


map. 
Builders of America—p. 13 


Daniel Boone’s desire for “elbow 
room” was typical of the restless spirit 
which spurred our pioneer ancestors on 
to the Sion western frontier. He is 
described by Roosevelt in Winning of 
the West as “ . a man who never 
blustered or bullied, who would neither 
inflict nor suffer any wrong. His self- 
command and patience, his daring, rest- 
less love of adventure, and in time of 
danger, his trust in his own resources, 
all combined to render him peculiarly 
fitted to follow the career of which he 
was so fond.” 

Class debate may be stimulated by a 
comparison of the hardships faced by 
pioneers of Boone’s day with those ex- 
se ienced by the colonists of Matanuska 

Valley, Alaska, in 1938. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Who do you think had the greater 
right to Kentucky, the Indians or the 
settlers at Boonesborough? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

2. The Indians in the United States 
were a minority group. Name some 
minority groups who today are fighting 
for their right to their own land. 

8. Describe the advantages and dis- 
advantages of being a white captive 
adopted into an Indian tribe. 


World Week in Review—pp. 4-6 


Reference to most of the foreign news 
in this week’s “World Week in Review” 
has been made in other parts of the 
teacher section. Here are a few discus- 
sion questions based on news in the 
United States. 

1. What are the reasons why meat 
must be rationed? 

2. What is to be accomplished by set- 
ting up a 35-mile an hour speed limit? 

3. Why are the ship-building goals 
set progressively higher in succeeding 
years? 

4. Do you think the Presidert’s trip 
should or should not have been kept so 
secret? Why? 


Key to Victory Quiz, Page 16 

1. 1-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5-a; 6-b; 7-a; 8-b; 
9-c; 10-b. 

2.1-O; 2-F; 3-O; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F; 7-F; 8-O; 


8. 2, 5, 4, (1, 3) or (3, 1). 

4. 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 
8.T; 9-F;10-T. . 

5. 1-b; 2-a; 5 .4-c; Sb. 2 

6. 3, T0, 2, 8, 1, 5, 9, 4, 7, 
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# Teaching Aids on AW tATION 


ABC of Aviation, by Lt. Col. Victor 


|W Page (Norman W Henley Publ 


Co., N. Y., $2.50) An elementary in 
troduction to the study of aviation tor 
students, mechanics and non-technical 
people wishing a groundwork in avia- 
tion fundamentals. Illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. Questions 
for review follow each chapter. 


Aircraft Engine Trouble Shooting 
Chart (Norman W. Henly Publ. Co., 
N. Y., 75c). Reference chart prepared 
by Andrew Wallace, Crew Chief of 
Eastern Airlines, Inc. Shows symptoms, 
probable trouble, probable cause, and 
remedy for defects in operation. Ar- 
ranged for easy reading. Useful for 
mechanics, students of aviation, private 
or commercial plane owners, etc. 


Youth Must Fly, by E. F. McDonald, 
fr. (Harper & Brothers, $2.50). Shows 
thow gliding and soaring may be used 
in preliminary training of young men 
who are to become aviators. Discusses 
use of glider as military weapon and 
for defense, studies its construction, and 


| supplies in appendices valuable infor- 
) mation concerning licenses, operations 


by clubs and schools, etc. Illustrated 
with section of photographs. 


Two valuable technical manuals tor 
the use of aviation students and -teach- 


| ers are Mathematics for Pilot Trainees 


and Elementary Physics for Pilot Train- 
@es, issued by the War Department. 
Contain explanations and problems cov- 
ering minimum essentials of these two 


© vital subjects. 


Aviation for High Schools, by Merrill 
€. Hamburg and George F. Tweney 


© (Pitman Publishing Co., N. Y.). Pre- 
® sents in simple language the entire pic- 


ture of the pre-flight field, history of 
aviation, types of planes, how planes 


® are built and why, the theory of air- 
} plane engines, simple principles of 


aeronautics, etc. Authors are experts 


hoth in aviation and education 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has produced 
4 short subject which may be helpful 


|in getting adult support for aviation 


training in the schools. The film is a 
Carey Wilson Miniature called “ATCA” 
{Aviation Training Corps of America). 


| Shows in narrative fashion something 
@ ebout the functions of the training pro- - 
hgram.and its reasons for being. Players, 

ware Arthur Loft, Dickie Jones,. and 





Mary Currier. Basi] Wrangell, director 


piation Service, by Keith Ayling (Gar- 


How Every Boy Gan Prepare jor 





den City Publishing Co., Inc., 50c). 
Mlustrated. Discusses specific aviation 
jobs and the physical and scholastic 
requirements for each. Shows Army, 
Navy and cadet insignia, aircraft iden- 
tification markings, aircraft silhouettes, 
etc. 


A number of the aircraft manufactur- 
ing companies publish company maga- 
zines which contain good bulletin board 
material and interesting articles. One 
such magazine is Skyline, published by 
North American Aviation, Inc., Ingle- 
wood, California. There are many pho- 
tographs of planes and production lines 
and information concerning the manu- 
facture, maintenance, and use of air- 
planes. Also valuable as a picture of 
community enterprise. Most of the air- 
craft manufacturers will be glad to sup- 
ply you with single copies free of 
charge. 





k MAURICE R. ROBINSON, Publisher ® 


AGNES LAURINO, Assistant Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARD FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES, 1942-3 


Howard R. Anderson, Professor of 
Education, Cornell University. 
Harry Bard, Supervisor of Social 
Studies, High Schools, Baltimore, 
Md. Harrison C. Thomas, High 
School Division, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. Mrs. Rose T. 
Stelter, Supervisor, Secondary Cur- 
riculum Office, Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, Cal. William Muthard, 
Assistant Principal, S. Horace Scott 
High School, Coatesville, Pa. Mrs. 
Gladys A. Townsend, Central High 
School; Muncie, Ind. Russell L. 
Wise, Kelly High School, Chicago, 
Au. AS ae = 











“ao pasa 
If Your Copies 
Come Late 
It your copies of this magazine 
arrive a day or two later than you 
expect them, we want you to know 
the reason for the delay: due to the 
extraordinary demands on railway 
express and railway postal services 
more time is required in the han- 
dling of mail and express. War ma- 
terials have the right of way. 


THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Louise G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 














Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new C 
dictionary gives complete 


definitions. It’s only 
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Every Student and Home NEEDS | 


™S WAR ATLAS Ll 


HANDBOOK 
to Understand the War! 


THIS BOOK in the hands of students this 
fateful year will help make them well 
informed citizens with the proper under 
standing of their country’s part in the 
great war for survival. It will help the | 
teacher to clarify the bewildering con 
fusion of war ideas in the student's mind, 

Specially Prepared by the Editors ‘ 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for ti 


teachers and students of Americ BA 
Schools. , 


64 pages—lllustrated with 17 b 


maps—some in color—25 war pho 


A COPY 
graphs—6 easy-to-understand ch: 


FEATURES of This Complete ; : : = Size 844” x 11”—attractive co 
64 Page War Handbook == 


In Classroom Clubs 
of 15 or more 


THE WAR’S CAUSES 
What your students must under- 
stand about the causes of the war. 


BETWEEN THE WARS 
The “historic” isolation position, 
Wilsonian ideals, Roosevelt's policies. 
DISTANCE—AXIS ALLY 
How geography favors Germany 
and Japan. Inner Axis supply lines. 
gpa CHARTS 


The comparative strength of the 
Axis and United Nations. 


WEAPONS & STRATEGY 

How the technique and tactics of 
this war differ from World War I 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Axis “pincers” drive on the 
riches of Iran and Iraq. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


A capsule history of the war to 
date—tright up to Sept. 1, 1942. 


THE WAR’S LEADERS 
Brief biographical sketches of the 
important war leaders on both sides. 


OUR WAR AIMS 


An easy-to-understand presentation 
of United Nations’ war aims. 


FAR EAST SECTION 


Up-to-date information on why the 
Far East is so important to us. 


LARGE MAPS 


17 large maps drawn especially for 
this book by leading mapmakers. 


VICTORY QUIZ 


Practical classroom questions based 
on material in the 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP Date 
A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me copies of WAR FOR FREEDOM, the new 64 page World 
War Handbook and Atlas. 
‘enclose $ 

15 or more copies 

5 to’14 copies 

1 to 4 copies 


OF THIS LOW CLASSROOM RATE 





Now it is more important than ever that a 
student have a copy of this book with the comp 
story of the war's background, the United Nations 
aims, ideals, plus the facts needed for an under 
standing of the war news. Form a classroom due 
now and let this war handbook and atlas help 
make your teaching more effective. 


ONLY 10c a copy in Classroom Clubs of 15 or more 
15¢ a copy for 5 to 14 copies 
25¢ a copy for 1 to 5 copies 


Use This Handy Order Coupon 


Books are to be sent postpaid 





Name 
City ...... 


ORDER A \ cory FOR EVERY STUDENT TO HELP THEM UNDERSTAND THE WAR NEWS 


~ angernt to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may order ciass- 
sets of 10 or more now and pay later when they pay for their magazines. 
CASH with ORDER in quantities of less than 10 please. TE 

















FORM A CLASSROOM CLUB NOW! | 
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~ ial BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


DANIEL BOONE «1731-182» a Zn etl 
Indian Fighter~ and an 0 eal pea tt! 
Pioneer of Kentucky 


N May 1, 1769, Daniel Boone left his’‘home {iJ 

on the Yadkin River in North Carolina to PSg 
explore the new land of Transylvania, now 
known as Kentucky. 

A few years later, Daniel and his younger | 
bother, Squire, led a group of settlers into i 
Kentucky and founded Boonesborough. While 
Washington’s army fought the British along 
the Atlantic coast in the years from 1775 to 
1781, Boone and his sturdy woodsmen held 
off the raiding Indians on the frontier. 

When Boonesborough got crowded, Boone 
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[/N JANUARY, 1778, BOONE TOOK 30 MEN TO MAKE SALT AT BLUE LICK. 
RETURNING TO CAMP IN A SNOWSTORM, HE WAS CAUGHT BY 4 SHAWNEES, 



















moved westward to gef “more elbow room,” Z ‘a . e ITT 
con- e . . 7 © ° 
® nd § finally settling in Missouri. He died at age 86. ee EM 10 HATS AAR? MEE. i aa 
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S/ qfie SALTMAKERS WERE TAKEN BUT BOONESCOROUE! 
WAS SAVED. THE INDIANS RETURNED HOME AND 
ADOPTED I6 CAPTIVES INTO THE SHAWNEE TRIBE. 
BOONE BECAME “SON" OF CHIEF BLACK FISH. 

















HA » ng, 
OONE LEARNED THAT THE SHAWNEES WERE HURRYING SOUTH TO 
SURPRISE BOONESBOROUGH, KNOWING THAT THE FORT WAS UN- 
PREPARED, HE PERSUADED THE INDIANS TO 


TURN ASIDE AND CAPTURE THE SALTMAKERS, : 
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MP | §RAVELING 160 MILES IN FOUR DAYS, BOONE 


REACHED THE FORT IN TIME’ TO ORGANIZE THE 
yj DEFENSES AGAINST THE SHAWNEES. 









UL DEFENSE OF BOONESBOROUGH SAVED THE SETTLEMENTS OF 
KENTUCKY FROM COMPLETE DESTRUCTION BY INDIAN RAIDS, 














_ @BERIA is the ancient name of the 
: J which is shared ‘by 
pain and Portugal. The Iberian 
Peninsula, guarding the waterway 
between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean, has been impor- 
tant since earliest times. The Celts 
and the Phoenicians are said to have 
visited Iberia. The Greeks traded 
with Iberia and established colonies 
on the southern coast. The Cartha- 
“pw traded with Iberia, and then 
Romans conquered the peninsula 
and ruled it. 

In the 5th century A.D. the bar- 
barians—Vandals and Visigoths—in- 
vaded Iberia from the north and 
east. The next invasion, in the 8th 
century, came from the south. Moors 
and Berbers from Africa overran the 
peninsula. They brought with them 
the art and learning of the Moham- 
medan world, which left lasting 
traces on the architecture and cul- 
ture of Spain and Portugal. 


THE RISE OF SPAIN 


Small, iridependent kingdoms such 
as Asturias, Castile, Navarre, and 
Aragon, arose to challenge the rule 
of the Mohammedans. These sepa- 
rate kingdoms were finally united 
when Ferdinand II of Aragon mar- 
ried Isabella I of Castile in 1469. 
Ferdinand and Isabella drove out 
the Moors. Their armies captured 
Granada, the last Moorish strong- 
hold, in 1492. 

In that same year Christopher Co- 
lumbus, sailing under Spanish colors, 
discovered America. The discovery 


























Church at right was de- 
streyed during bom- 
bardment of Madrid 
during Spanish Civil 
War. American nations 
will help 
Spain’s 


to restore 
art treasures. 


began an age of explora- 
tion and conquest, in 
which Spain played a 
leading part. The Span- 
ish flag floated over 
South America, Central 
America, and parts of 
what is now the United 
States. Spain’s empire 
even included the far- 
distant Philippine Is- 
lands. 

In 1588 the Spanish 
Armada was turned back 
by England, and Spain 
began to decline. Portu- 
gal broke away in 1640. 
Two and a half centuries 
later (1898) Spain was 
defeated in the Spanish- 
American War, losing 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. Little 
was left of her former 
glory. 

In 1931 the people of 
Spain overthrew King 
Alphonso XIII and set 
up a republic. Five years later, in 
July 1936, began one of the bitterest 
civil wars of all history. Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco led a rebel- 
lion against the government. His 
troops quickly captured 
about half of Spain’s 
cities, and within three 
months reached the out- 
skirts of Madrid, the 
capital. There the Loyal- 
ists (defenders of the 
government ) built barri- 
cades, and held off 
Franco’s better equipped 
forces for more than 
two years. 

No pasaran (they shall 
not pass) was the slogan 
of the Loyalists. They 


Three Lions 


Photo at Left: Fish- 
wives of Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, carry heavy baskets 
of fish on their heads. 
Note that one woman is 
barefooted. Many Portu- 


guese are very poor. 


IBERI 


Spain and Portugal 





Three Lions 





fought bravely, but had to give 
ground when Germany and Italy 
sent supplies and troops to aid 
Franco. The Loyalists received aid 
from Russia, and ho that Britain, 
France, and the United States would 
also help them. 


The governments of Britain, 
France, and the U. S. decided not to 
help the Loyalists. In March 1939 
they were defeated, and Franco be- 
came dictator of Spain. 


Spain had lost a fourth of her 
population during the war, and half 
the nation lay in ruins. Bombard- 
ments had destroyed houses, church- 
es, and monuments; factories, high- 
ways, railroads, bridges; power lines 
and telephone lines; forests and 
farms. The land itself was so dam- 
aged by bombs and shells that in 
some regions it is still unfit for culti- 
vation. 


SPAIN TODAY 


Death, disease, and hunger fol- 
lowed the Spanish civil war. Today, 
Spain is one of the hungriest nations 
of Europe, along with Poland and 
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a >. Meat, butter, eggs, olive oil, 


ma bread are very scarce. 
“The work of rebuilding is hin- 
ed by shortages of lumber, ce- 
ment, bricks, coal, trucks, machine 
parts. There are not enough skilled 
ory workers. Most of them were 
pyalists, who were either killed 
juring the war or executed by the 
Franco government after the war. 

Although Generalissimo Franco is 
friendly toward the Axis, Spain has 
ap to now remained neutral in the 
lobal War. The U. S. Government 
is encouraging Spain in this policy— 
so that Spain will not enter the war 
pn the Axis side. In August, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that the 

S. will co-operate with other 

estern Hemisphere nations in a 
program to restore the art treasures 
ad historic buildings of Spain. We 

¢ also seeking to increase our trade 
vith Spain. 

The people of Spain, exhausted 
from civil war, do not want to begin 
ighting again—and certainly not on 
ihe side of the Axis. But there is a 
flanger that Germany will force the 
Spaniards to enter the war. 


DRTUGAL, GATEWAY TO EUROPE 
Portugal is a neutral gateway to 
urope. Lisbon, capital of Portugal, 

the European stop for trans- 
tlantic clippers. American diplomats 
faveling to Britain, or Unoccupied 
France or Switzerland, pass through 
Lisbon—while Axis diplomats also 
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Easter dance in Andalusia, Spain, is 
pictured above. Spaniards love music 
and dancing, even when life is hard. 


pass through Lisbon. Citizens of the 
United Nations and Axis citizens 
sometimes sit at nearby tables in Lis- 
bon’s cafés. 

On the newsstands of Lisbon, 
American magazines and a booklet 
called “Why England Will Win” are 
displayed next to Nazi newspapers 
from Germany. 

For thousands of refugees from 
Europe, Portugal is a gateway to 
freedom—but not a very good gate- 
way. The refugees wait month after 
month in Lisbon, in the hope of find- 
ing passage on the few ships which 
are sailing to North and South Amer- 
ica. They stand in long lines from 
morning until] evening, in front of 
the consular buildings where they 
try to get passports permitting them 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 
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Van de Poll from Monkemeyer 


to leave for America. If they cannot 
get aboard a ship within a certain 
length of time, they must return to 
the Axis-controlled lands from which 
they fled. 

Portugal is a nation of past glories, 
In the 14th and 15th centuries, 
Portuguese sailors ventured to the 
ends of the earth. Bartholomeu Dias, 
Vasco da Gama, and Ferdinand 
Magellan opened America, Africa, 
and Asia to Portuguese trade. In 
1494, Pope Alexander VI divided the 
whole of the unexplored world be- 
tween Portugal and Spain. 

But Portugal’s days of glory, like 
those of Spain, came to an end. To- 
day Portugal is a small nation with 
much poverty. Antonio de Oliviera 
Salazar has governed as a dictator 
since 1926, when the republic was 
overthrown. Salazar has made some 
attempts to improve Portugal's living 
conditions. 

Wine-making is Portugal's chief 
industry, and wine is her chief ex- 
port. No wine can truly be- called 
“port” unless it is pressed from 
grapes grown in the valley of the 
Douro River in Portugal. It is 
shipped from the seaport of Oporto. . 

In the mountains, herds of goats 
graze under the cork trees, Portugal 
is the world’s leading producer of 
cork, 4 

Along the coast are many sardine- 
canning plants, for sardines are 
Portugal's second largest expoz, 
Other important products are tex- 
tiles, porcelain, tiles, china, fertilizer, 
cement, livestock, wool and hides. 
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1 MEMORABLE SIEGES IN HISTORY 





Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue A 
World Week. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Editig 












The spotter at the saw two planes and telephe 
his report to the . The information was recorded ¢ 
huge map and then passed on to the —___—.. The planes ca 





Underline the best completing statement. (Each right not be accounted for, and so a warning was flashed to TWE 
answer counts 2. Total 20.) and the : WEE 
1. The Trojan horse was a trick devised by (a) Homer; (b) Score 0. 
Achilles; (c) Ulysses. a ‘ an 
2. Tyre was ieged in 332 B.C. by (a) Alexander the IBERIA—SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 0 
; itus; the S 2 j ) 

yg Anne Sid ~4 Time wes completed (a) in a few Circle the letter T if the statement is true, the letter Fi clare 
hours; (b) in five years; (c) in seven months. it is false. (Each right answer counts 2. Total 20.) deba 

4. The Jews’ defense of Jerusalem collapsed when (a) the 1. T F The Vandals and Visigoths invaded Iberia in ¢ 
Romans set fire to the temple; (b) food ran out; (c) the Roman fifth century A.D. TWE 
general sent them an ultimatum. 2. T F Christopher Columbus sailed under the Spanid On 
5. In the Middle Ages, the fortresses were (a) the castles of flag on his voyage to America in 1492. sians 
the feudal lords; (b) the forests; (c) the peasants’ huts. 3. T F Until the civil war in 1936 Spain was a monarch com! 
6. a was saved by (a) the Spaniards; (b) the Dutch; 4. T F The Loyalists won the Spanish civil war in Marci prisa 
(c) Philip II. 1939. é 
7. Gibraltar was besieged by Spain (a) at the time of the 5. T F Germany used Spain as a testing ground for bi .. o 
American Revolution; (b) during our Civil War; (c) in the warfare. throu 
Spanish-American War. 6. T F The U. S. has encouraged Spain to remain neutn Oc 
8. Two British admirals who supplied the garrison at Gibraltar in World War II. Veno 
were Rodney and (a) Nelson; (b) Howe; (c) Nimitz. 7. T F Lisbon, Portugal, is the European port of enty Berli 

9. During the Prussian siege of Paris, Gambetta escaped from for trans-Atlantic clippers. 
the city by means of (a) an airplane; (b) a sealed car; (c) a ST F¥ —- Alexander VI divided the unexplored wo TWE 
loon: between Portugal and Spain. Oc 
10. Of the sieges described, the only successful defenses were 9. T F Refugees a little difficulty in clearing pa » Purs 
at Leyden and (a) Paris; (b) Gibraltar; (c) Tyre. from Lisbon. . ae 
Score 10. T F Portugal is the world’s largest producer of cor is 
¢ 
2 MANPOWER CRISIS ° Score TWEI 
Some of these statements are facts; others are merely mat- 5 BUILDERS OF AMERICA — DANIEL BOONE ‘ . 
ters of opinion. Circle the letter F if the statement is a fact; é ‘ ; pork 
circle the letter O if it is an opinion. (Each right answer Underline the best completing statement. (Each right an in at 
swer counts 2. Total 10.) 

counts 2. Total 20.) a 


1. F O The government has the wartime right to put 
every citizen to work where he will serve best. 

2. F O Up to now 8 million men between 14 and 65 
years of age have been considered unavailable for war work. 

8. F O Women should take over jobs in war plants to 
release men for the Army. 

4. F O Paul V. McNutt is chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

5. F O It was discovered as war industry expanded that 
it is harder to get*skilled than unskilled workers. 

6. F O Selective Service Director Hershey asked local 
boards to delay drafting men needed in war plants or on farms. 

7.,F O The Commission can transfer Federal employees 
without their consent to any other job where they will be most 
useful 





1. In 1769 Daniel Boone set out to explore the new land ¢ 
(a) Sylvania; (b) Transylvania; (c) Pennsylvania. 

2. Boone was captured by (a) Shawnees; (b) Blackfeet; (c/ 
Sioux. - 

3. Daniel Boone was adopted as the “son” of Chief (a) On 
Skunk; (b) Sitting Bull; (c) Black Fish. 

4. Boone finally settled in (a) Kentucky; (b) Iowa; (¢) 
Missouri. 

5. Boone died at the age of (a) 36; (b) 86; (c) 78. 

Score ___ 


6 NEWS MAP 


Match the ace at the left with the identifying phre 
at the right by placing correct numbers in parenthese 





BC 


8. F O Government workers who don’t like the Commis- (Each "8 t answer counts 3. Total 20.) -_ 
sion’s policy must nevertheless remain in government service. 1. Stalingrad ( ) capital of Madagascar 

9. F O The training of unskilled men and women would 2. Egypt — ( ) general mobilization ordered 

make a manpower draft bill unnecessary. 3. Tananarive ( ) Rommel’s drive repulsed On 

10. F O The draft age should be lowered from 20 to 18. 4. Yugoslavia ( ) U. S. and Canadian airmen atta} py oac 

Sense 5. Arctic Ocean ( ) on Volga River a 

3 a and Lishui ( ) — route —— fact 

D AVIATION-HOW AIR DEFENSE WORKS 8. Kiska Harbor ( } guowilla semy said fom beceeest 

Fit the 5 phrases below into their proper places in the 9. Burma ( ) 58 miles from Port Moresby- pes | 

agraph by inserting the number of each in the correct 10. Brazil ( ) retaken by Chinese Hi: 

Blank, Each right answer counts 2. Total 10.) Score the 


1. air warden headquarters; 2. observation post; 3. interceptor 
base; 4. information center; 5. filter center. 





Total VQ score 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO THIS 
WEEK (1915) 
Oct. 14. Zeppelins again raid Lon- 
don. 
Oct. 
clares war on Bulgaria, 
debating conscription. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (1917) 

Oct. 12. Germans press back Rus- 
sians on Riza front. England bans cable 
communications with Helland as re- 
prisal for Dutch failure to restrict 
passage of German war material 
through territory. 

Oct. 13. $5,000 offered by W. H. 
Veno to first British airman who bombs 
Berlin. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AGO (1918) 

Oct. 12. First American® Aviation 
Pursuit Squadron has 100th victory. 
Lieutenant Rickenbacker brings down 
2 more. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO (1922) 


Oct. 13. German President Ebert 
forbids speculation in foreign exchange, 
in attempt to relieve financial crisis. 


while - still 


16. Great Britain formally de- 


Oct. 15. U. S. Senator Capper says 
farm bloc will center efforts on perfect- 
ing permanent rural credits system. 


SIXTEEN YEARS AGO (1926) 

Oct. 18. AFL convention at Detroit 
condemns dictatorship. 

Oct. 15. Mussolini becomes 
mander-in-chief of Fascist Militia. 


THIRTEEN YEARS AGO (1929) 


com- 


Oct. 13. French troops begin to 
evacuate Coblenz, Bad Ems, and 
Worms. 


U. S.-Japanese commercial inter- 
course has grown so much, L. A. Wil- 
kins says, that continued growth would 
justify adoption of Japanese language 
course in New York City secondary 
schools. 

Oct. 15. Secretary Lamont and offi- 
cials of Commerce Department deny 
rumors of impending depression. 


EIGHT YEARS AGO (1934) 

Oct. 15. E. A. Hayes outlines plans 
for a universal draft bill supported by 
American Legion. 


FIVE YEARS AGO (1937) 

Oct. 12. Japanese General I. Matsui 
is grieved at reaction of world powers 
to invasion of China. Says Japan will 


rule Shanghai. 
ONE YEAR AGO (1941) 


Oct. 12. Germans drive on Moscow. 

Oct. 15, Tokyo newspaper Nichi 
Nichi warns U. S. on aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek. 
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LAST TRAIN FROM BERLIN 
By Howard K. Smith 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf 


One of the last correspondents to 
broadcast to the United States from 
Germany was Howard K. Smith. In 
fact, Mr. Smith got out of Germany 
just a few hours before Pearl Harbor 
was bombed. 

His decision to leave was made when 
the authorities gave him a sheet of 
propaganda containing attacks on Presi- 


_dent Roosevelt, and told him he must 
| put it on the air. Mr. Smith said “No!” 


For the most part, the book deals 
Smith 
the _ rapid 


Germany, and 





changes for the worse that occurred 
there following the Russian war. The 
meat ration decreased to one quarter 
of what it had been. 

Internally, Mr. Smith says, the gov- 
ernment shows signs of chaos. When 
the Germans failed to capture Moscow, 
and as they were forced back and back, 
Goebbels tried to explain matters to 
the German people by what he called 
“inhuman Red methods of warfare.” 

The effect of such propaganda was 
seen in a crude mimeographed cartoon 
which was secretly circulated over 
Berlin. It showed a German soldier 
standing above a trench across the Rus- 
sian lines and holding up a large pla- 
card which read: “Russians! You have 
ceased to exist!” The German soldier, 
however, had~become involved with a 
Russian shel] and his legs and arms 
were flying in all directions. Below 
him in the trench a very Prussian lieu- 
tenant had turned to a general behind 
him and was saying: “Stupid, these 
Russians; they apparently don’t under- 
stand a word of German.” 


—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown in 
Book of the Month Club News. 











WHAT'S KIEL 
UND KESSEL ? 
(See page 22) 








WHY ARE Wout 
PACKS IMPORTA 
(See page sail 
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HOW FAST /S A 
JAP ZERO PLANE? 


(See poge 24) 


re 


WHO 1S TOGO -TOJO- 
=Dr: HU SHIM and Wild 
Bill DONOVAN? 
(See pages 38-45) 
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THIS BOOK HAS 
ANSWERS TO ALL 
THESE & HUNDREDS 
OF OTHER WAR QUESTIONS 


KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT THE WAR when peo 
ple discuss it these days. With this big 64 page 
WAR FOR FREEDOM War Handbook and Atlas 
you can be the one in your family and among 
your friends who knows the facts—knows the 
right answer when the war is discussed. It's 
your duty as an American to understand this 
great war for freedom and liberty and this 
book will help you do it. It contains: 


@ 17 BIG WAR MAPS 
(SOME IN COLOR) 

@ 25 WAR PHOTOGRAPHS— 
6 CHARTS 

@ 12 COMPLETE CHAPTERS— 
64 PAGES 


Order Through Your Teacher Now and Get This 
Big WAR FOR FREEDOM Handbook, Atlas at the 
Low Classroom Club Rate of 10c 
a copy (in clubs of 15 or more) 
RUSH ME THE BIG “WAR FOR FREEDOM” 
BOOK RIGHT AWAY! 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP HA 10-12-42 
—A Division of Scholastic Magazines 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton,-Ohio 


= 


Fe 


Enclosed please find 25¢ for the big new 
SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK War Atlas and 
Handbook WAR FOR FREEDOM. Rush oa copy to 
my home. 


Name 





Addr 





City State. 
Every Well Informed American NEEDS o 
Copy of WAR FOR FREEDOM 




















 ARZIATION... 


¥! ‘How Air Defense Works 


EFENSE against enemy planes 

which might seek to raid our 
cities begins with the work of the Air- 
craft Warning Service. All over the 
country there are observation posts, 
where aircraft spotters watch for planes 
—day and night, in every kind of 
weather. These posts may be on top of a 
tall building, on a high hill, or at any 


t where there is a clear view of the 


As soon as the spotter sees or hears a 
ae overhead—no matter what it is— 
picks up his telephone, and speaks 
some special code words which give him 
an immediate connection with the Filter 
Center. Then he gives the information 
that he has. He first says in one word 
how many planes he has seen. Next he 
states how many engines the planes 
have, and then the altitude of flight—in 
eral terms such as “high” or “low.” 
This is followed by the code name of 
the observation post. After that, the 
spotter states the direction of the planes 
from his post, how far away they were, 
and in which direction they were 
headed. 

At the Filter Center, this information 
is compe recorded on a huge map. The 
group of planes flies on, and spotters at 
other posts notice them, and telephone 





Build the Model the Whole 
Country’s Raving About! 





Me 
Cleveland's Superdetailed, “Supercharged” 
LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” 


Beautiful %” scale master miniature of “the world’s 
fastest fighter’’—the one that’s by and gone before you 
even hear it. And C-D engineers have gone the limit in 
this model as “‘terrific’’ as the prototype. Loads 

of detail! Big 38 %” span. Superpowered twin-motor 
that’s speedy, realistic and an absolute ‘‘must’’ 


among model builders who want the newest 

and best. Master Kit SF-85............... $4.00 
Send Se for latest catalog of all C-D Models 
“America’s FIRST LINE of Flying Medeis’’. 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. INC. 
45068703 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohie, U. 8. A. 





DID YOU use the Coupon on 


‘the Back Cover of the 
September 14th issue of 
Scholastic Magazines -) 





to the Filter Center. When three or four 
spotters have reported, it is easy to de- 
termine what course the planes are fol- 
lowing, by using the Filter Center map. 

This information is passed on to the 
Information Center—which is the head- 
quarters of all air defense for a large 
area. 

Immediately, the Officers at the Infor- 
mation Center try to find out exactly 
what those planes are, what they are 
doing, and whether they are supposed 
to be in the air. The Army Air Forces 
Officer checks his information to see 
whether they are Army planes. The 
Naval Air Forces Officer checks to see 
whether they are Navy planes. The Civil 
Aeronautics man looks at his list, to see 
if any passenger planes or other com- 
mercial planes are scheduled to be flying 
in the area at that time. 

Usually it is found that the planes are 
either Army, Navy, or commercial 
planes, scheduled in advance to be fly- 
ing over the area. But if none of the 
Information Center officers can account 
for the planes, things begin to happen 
in a hurry! 

The Civil Air Raid Warning Officer 
flashes the signal to the Air Raid War- 






dens, Fire Departments, and other or- 
ganizations of “passive defense.” The ° 
term “passive defense” includes black- 
outs, getting pgople to shelter, and also 
rescue work, putting out fires, clearing 
away wreckage—all the activities except 
actually fighting the enemy planes. 

Meanwhile, “active defense” also gets 
under way. The warning of the unidenti- 
fied planes is flashed to the Army and 
Navy. Fast fighter squadrons zoom into 
the air from bases nearest the suspected 
planes. Anti-aircraft units along the path 
of the planes are “alerted,” and instantly 
prepare for action. 

“Interception,” or sending fighters up 
to meet the enemy, is the most effective 
part of air defense. There is no doubt 
that the best defense against an airplane 
is another airplane. 

Very frequently there is also a screen 
ot enemy fighters ahead of the enemy 
bombers. The enemy fighters act as “in- 
terference” (to use a football term) so 
that their bombers can get through to 
the target. A good interceptor pilot will 
not allow himself to be “sucked in” by 
the enemy's fighters. Often he must re- 
sist the temptation to shoot down enemy 
fighters, so that he can go straight for 
the bomber. 

If our interceptors do not manage to 
stop the enemy bombers, the anti-air- 
craft guns then send up a huge ring of 
fire. Usually our pilots drop out of the 
fight temporarily at this point, so that 
our gunners won't be hitting friendly 
planes as well as enemy planes. 


KENTON EE COU IANNIS 























LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” 


PEEDY interceptor fighter of the U. $. Army Air Forces, also used by the 
RAF. Can be easily identified by unusual design. The twin all-metal 
fuselages each carry a 1,150-horsepower Allison engine. Central nacelle 
carries the pilot’s cockpit, and guns mounted in the nose. Plane is noted for 
its ability to climb swiftly, in order to intercept enemy bombers. Climb is 


sometimes so steep that plane appears to be standing on its tail in the air. 




















C’MON YOU SOFTBALLERS: 


Ask your coach to enter your team in the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment. Have a lot of fun—and there are 
trophies for the winners. Boys’ and girls’ 
games are played—so everybody’s 
welcome. Hurry up—enter now! 


*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


This lamb is reminding her friend about 
tonight’s get-together for the gym dance, 
She totes the sandwiches—he supplies 
the Pepsi-Cola. Nice supplyin’, too! 





Butlding the health of our nation eee 


20,000,000 HOME TRAINING TABLES 


Geer HEALTH is the foundation of our nation’s strength. You can serve your country best and 
improve your own opportunities for achievement by keeping in first class physical condition. The 

“basic training station” for this is right in your own home. Your Government counts on the home 
training table to do the basic job in physical fitness among young people of the nation. Be sure you 
get enough of the essential foods every day. The series of food lessons which will appear in forthcoming 
issues of Scholastic Magazines will be based on the official food rules adopted for the national nutrition pro- 
gram of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. | am glad to commend them to your attention. 


Every day, eat this way 


for everyone— 
more for chil- 
dren—or cheese 
or evaporated 
or dried milk. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, Greener Yellow age ang OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT 
GRAPEFRUIT potatoes, 

eee ‘Se other vege- 

re bage or salad f ge or fruits 


"Hh Ce pe least 


+++ at least 3 or 48 GUTTER & OTHER SPREADS 
week, cooked - + + Vitamin- 
any way you rich fats, pea- 
choose—or in aut butter, 
“made” dishes. similar 


Then eat other foods you also like 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES. PAUL V. McNUTT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
NO. 1 in a series of eight posters in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. Watch for No. 2, Milk and Cheese in your diet, 
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s IT ABOUT 


PEOPLE 
gy Man 


When William Howard Taft was a 
bung law reporter, he finished study- 
ig a case in Somerville, Ohio, one night 
nd found that he would be unable to 
to his office that same~night un- 
he could stop a through express. 
faft wired the division headquarters of 
railroad and asked: “Will you stop 
hrough express at Somerville to take on 
large party?” The reply quickly came: 
es. 














LV 





The train arrived at the station and 
iiihe conductor asked Mr. Taft: “Where 
Jams the large party we were to take on?” 
| Mr. Taft, who even then weighed 
bout 300 pounds, pointed to himself 
od laughed. “I’m the large party,” he 
id as he stepped aboard the train. 
William Howard Taft was always a 
tavy eater, and even after he had be- 
pme President, he often dozed after 
mch while politicians tried to talk with 
aim. Once Taft fell asleep while Senator 
~ iim Watson was talking very excitedly. 
When the President had finished with 
nap, Senator Watson told him: “Mr. 
tsident, in all my political experience, 
are the largest audience I ever put 
tirely to sleep.” 


MW 

















ntlemen from Zembla 


When Italy was still a member of the 
fague of Nations, Signor Daniele Vare, 
b of Italy’s junior representatives at 
neva, had the rare distinction of in- 
iting a nation. 

In the Assembly Hall of the League, 
th state was entitled to a block of five 
ts. The nations were arranged in 
phabetical order, beginning with the 
ss’ at the front. Diplomats not ac- 
bdited to their national delegations 
d to find places at the sides, from 
here it was difficult to see or hear. 
Signor Vare found an empty seat at 
be back of the hall behind Venezuela. 
yn an appropriate card he wrote the 
ord “Zembla”—and for the rest of that 
sion five delegates from the “Repub- 
gue de Zembla” sat in their national 
tat, the! fact that they were all Italians 
rbing their comfort very little. 


up Maker 


The sight of a map always stimulated 
teil Rhodes, father of the Union of 
uth Africa, into some new campaign 
empire-building. In every room of his 
me in South Africa was hung a rolled 

map of Africa which could be low- 
ed by drawing a string. Rhodes would 
down a map, study it, and see some- 
mg in it which stimulated him to long 
ts of more working and planning. 
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THE LINE 
































IT’S 
DRIVE 


_ THAT COUNTS 


There’s all the energy of whole wheat 


in Nabisco Shredded Wheat 


VITAMIN By, often called the 
‘“Morale Vitamin,” converts the 
foods you eat into body energy. 

A good source of natural Vitamin 
B,, per ounce as eaten, is Nabisco 
Shredded W heat — whole wheat in 
its most delicious form, with all of 
whole wheat’s energy. Tomorrow 
morning try this breakfast —enjoy 









NUTRITION FOOD RULES 
EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 














that refreshing nut-like flavor of 
toasted whole wheat, and the 
knowledge that your morning meal 
has what it takes to help keep you fit. 





Baked by NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











LAUGHS) 


Spcoking 
She: “I'm a great lover of ghost 
stories.” 
He: “So’m I, gal, let's shake.” 


Not Butch 


Teacher: “I have the impression that 
your son is listless.” 

Butch’s Father: “That's strange. He 
has lists of blondes, brunettes and red- 
heads!” 


Help 


“Lady, could you give me a quarter 
to get where my “ue is?” pleaded the 
boy who rang the doorbell. 

“Certainly,” remarked the old lady. 
“Here is a quarter. Where is you fam- 
ily?” 

“At the movies.” 


Forever Yours 


He: “I have a premonition of death.” 

She: “How come?” 

He: “I bought one of those lifetime 
fountain pens and the thing won't 


work.” 
Central Register, Detroit, Mich 





WINAWAR 


AND HELP WIN THE WAR 
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z. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 10 words or less, on Planters 


| 


Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
name, age, home address, city 
the bag. wrapper or picture 


Read These Rules Carefully 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y¥., to arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, World Week and Junior 
Scholastic, February 1, 1943 issues. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. * 


Something New 
Bo (in lunchroom): “What's the 
ference between the 15-cent . 
salad and the 10-cent chicken 
Babe (behind counter) : “The 15-cem 
chicken salad is made of tuna and the 


10-cent chicken salad is made of veal."™ 
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What Is a Kiss? 
Noun—because it’s common 








proper. 

Pronoun—because it’s possessive. 

Adverb—because it modifies an act. 

Conjunction—because it brings to 
gether. 

Interjection—because it shows feel- 
ing. 
Verb—because it acts upon an object. 

Sentence—because it expresses com- 
plete thought. 


Wasted Effort 


“Love is indescribable,” says Deanna 


Durbin. 
Can 50,000,000 poets, novelists, and 
song-writers be wrong? 


Bikes vs. Cows 

“Want to buy a second-hand bb 
cycle?” Trader Smith asked Farmer 
Jones. “I know where you can get @ 
good one for $35.” 

“Td rather put $35 on a cow,” re 
plied Farmer Jones. 

“But think how foolish you'd look 
riding around on a cow,” Trader Smith 
insisted. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Farmer Jones 


stroked his chin. “No more foolish than 


I would milking a bicycle!” 


Likes ‘Em Fresh 
Sailor: “Want me to dig you up a 
girl?” 
Marine: “No, thanks, I'd rather have 
a live one.” 




















' Frank M. Ryan in Collier’ 
Waiting for a Bite 
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POSITIVELY GREATEST FREE OFFER—Latest 
International $4.00 Stamp Album covering entire 
contains 36.000 illustrated, descriptive spaces: . 
1943 Standard $3.50 Catalogues ‘“‘Philately’s Encyei 
dia’’—absolutely FREE to applicants for Foreign Appa 
als becoming customers ; 
PLYMOUTH 4-24. Bell, Calif 
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Flying Tigers. 


nb Pai 


12-17, 1942 


“¥*Tops, don’t miss. 


FLYING TIGERS. (Republic. 

vv Directed by David Miller. 
Associate producer Edmund 
Grainger.) 


THE EXPLOITS of the American Vol- 
unteer Group in China make an excit- 
ing chapter in modern civilization. The 
feats of their movie counterparts in this 
stirring new film are no less exciting. 
om Wayne is a convincing squadron 
eader. John Carroll, as a cocky pilot, 
has the best role of his career. He tries 
to steal Wayne's girl (Anna Lee), takes 
to the air against orders, picks a fight 
with one of the fliers, makes fun of high 
motives and in general upsets the 
morale of the group. However, with 
one sweeping act of sacrifice and hero- 
ism he wipes the slate clean. 

But it is not the plot itself which 
makes this picture outstanding. It is the 
photography, for one thing. It is the 
underlying realism of war, for another. 
You can’t see “Flying Tigers” without 
giving a cheer and a prayer for patient, 
long-suffering China. And above all, 
om enjoy the picture. Everyone will. 

veryone, that is, except Hirohito and 


Company. 


THE WAR AGAINST MRS. 
¥ HADLEY. (M-G-M. Directed 

by Harold S. Bucquet. Pro- 

duced by Irving Asher.) 


YOU’VE SEEN those caricatures of 
famous people which so exaggerate the 
features that there’s no mistaking their 
identity? They aren’t realistic, but you 
certainly can't miss the point. That's 
the way it is with this picture. Mrs. 
Hadley and her world are exaggerated 
almost beyond belief, but you can’t miss 
the point of the film. 

However, there is one &ssential dif- 
ference between this movie and a cari- 
cature: that is that a caricature is good- 


Movie Check List 
“¥ (Tops, don’t miss) 

The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. Wake 

Island. The World at War. 
“”(Worthwhile) 

Across the Pacific. Bambi. The Major 
and the Minor. Tales of Manhattan. 
Talk of the Town. One of Our Aircraft 
Is Missing. The Magnificent Amber- 
sons. Pride of the Yankees. Iceland. 


“(So-so) 


© The War Against Mrs. Hadley. The 


Forest Rangers. 


FOLLOWING the FILMS 


PECTHRHTHTESTEHEHE SESE eeesseesEteeseseesessessseesesssoeseees, 


““Worthwhile. 








“So-so. 


natured. “The War Against Mrs. Had- 
ley” is, most of the time, deadly seri- 
ous. It would have been a better movie 
if it had been either less serious or less 
exaggerated. As it is, Fay Bainter, 
Edward Arnold and a competent — 
porting, cast are forced to play straight 











in an almost impossible story about 
what to women who try to 
shut themselves into ivory towers. If 
you know anyone who's not all out for 
the war effort, take him to see this ee 
ture as a lesson. But don’t expect hi 
to like it very well. 


Hay-Hay! 
Stout Lady: “Can I get through this 
gate?” 
Junior: “I guess so. A load of hay just 
went through.” 


Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fla. 








* * * 


7 7 * * 


* Clear the Lines * 
for the War 


* * 
Your telephone can play an important 
* part in America’s wartime services. * 
When you use it carefully you are help- 
ing your country to be swift and strong 
* , , * 
and sure in action. 
Here are a few ways you can help to 
‘ * 
* clear the wires: 
I Answer the telephone promptly. 
* 
* 2 Talk briefly. 
2B Use the telephone only when necessary. 
* * 































4 Be sure of the number before you call. 


WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 








™ OU‘RE carrying the ball for 
Uncle Sam when you enter this game! It starts right in 
your home—and it ends after you've canvassed your 
neighborhood for every piece of scrap metal and rub- 
ber you can find! When you see anything made of 
metal or rubber that the folks next door don’t need, 
remember that it can go into a gun, or plane or tank 
that some fellows far away do need. Get in the scrap 
—and get to know that grand and glorious feeling 


every good nephew and niece. of Uncle Sam has! 
te 
“V" not only stands for ‘Victory’; it stands for the 
‘vitamins’ that victory depends on. Whether you are 
collecting scrap, working to buy war stamps, or play- 
ing the games that help make you part of a strong 
America, build up your energy with energy foods. One 
of the best is PLANTERS PEANUTS—the fresh, crisp, 
meaty salted peanuts that are as rich in stamina- 
building vitamins as they are in flavor. Try a bag now! 


LOLS 
G/\ ND 
; 
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BIG, NEW WAR ATLAS—WITH PICTURES OF U. S. PLANES AND SHIPS! 


Just send 10¢ and empty Planters bags! 


When something happens, see where it happens Army“and Navy—and illustrates and describe 
—in the new Planters WAR ATLAS! This remark- the various types of U. S. fighting planes and 
able new book contains war maps of every part warships. Just mail 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 
of the globe—including time zones of the world, ers Peanut bags or 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 
a flight map, and Western Hemisphere Defense ers Jumbo Block wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
Map. It pictures all the insignia of the U. S.  10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Send for yours now! 











